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The traveller in Europe sees everywhere the archi- 
tectural remnants of by-gone periods of time. On the 
banks of the rivers, in the valleys, on the hill tops and 
mountain sides, in the hamlets and in the midst of 
cities, these time-stained, ivy-covered remains present 
themselves ; some are simply a mass of ruins, some are 
in partial repair, while many have been carefully pre- 
served or restored. There are castles and abbeys, 
fortresses and monasteries, chateaux and cathedrals, 
and many humbler places of worship. Besides these 
there are walled cities, surrounded by deep moats and 
arched gateways, flanked by huge towers, all telling of 
a tumultuous past, strangely associated with much re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Everywhere one meets also throngs 
of visitors wandering through these relics of dead cen- 
turies, to many of whom they are merely food for curi- 
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osity ; but to the thoughtful and studious they possess 
a deeper interest, while to the statesman and philoso- 
pher they are object lessons of grave import. Each 
has a history of its own — of tragedy, comedy, or ro- 
mance, and all have had more or less influence in 
shaping the events with which they were contempora- 
neous. For the most part they were erected during 
that indefinite period of time which the writers of history 
have designated as the Middle Ages, extending, accord- 
ing to some, from the fifth to the tenth century ; accord- 
ing to others, from the fifth to the fifteenth century, or 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Protestant 
Reformation, a period of about ten centuries. It is im- 
possible, however, to assign closely defined limits to 
great social revolutions ; they have their origin in oc- 
currences long antecedent to their actual development, 
and their results extend far beyond their apparent ter- 
mination. More particularly is this the case with the 
Medieval era. The field of its activity was limited in 
extent, in comparison with the momentous events of 
which it was the theatre. Reaching from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Northern seas, and from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Black Sea, it had on the north a vast 
area of uninviting forest, and to the south a broad 
expanse of cheerless desert ; yet from that forest and 
from that desert came the overwhelming hordes of 
barbarism that crushed out the dawning civilization of 
the world, and for long centuries held in check every 
effort of man towards a higher plane of existence. 
There was an utter destruction of all forms of law and 
order, a breaking down of all the barriers erected for 
the protection of life and property, ending in the com- 
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plete annihilation of empires and kingdoms whose 
people had attained a degree of refinement and culture 
until then unknown, leaving nothing in their place 
but a waste of irretrievable ruin and desolation, the 
abode of ignorance and superstition ; and yet within 
a period of a thousand years there emerged from out 
of this chaos the present nations of Europe. Just how 
this marvellous hiatus in the progress of humanity com- 
menced, continued and ended forms a most interesting 
chapter, not only of political history, but of physical 
geography. The forces that were called into play 
were gigantic in their character, conflicting in their op- 
erations and stupendous in their results. These forces 
were the threads from which was woven, by the hand 
of time, the vast and complicated fabric of European 
civilization ; their variegated colors form the tapestry 
of history. Underlying all and dominating all are the 
geographical conditions that determine the foundation 
and limit the duration of nations. 

The true character of the medieval period is found 
in a comprehensive answer to these three questions : 
Whence came the early civilization of Europe ? Whence 
came its destruction ? Whence came its revival ? 

This great globe of ours, on which cartographers 
have delineated five zones of temperature, has other 
zones not so sharply defined, but more absolute in their 
character and more potential in their influence. One 
of these is the zone of greatest production, towards 
which the human race gravitates of necessity, for be- 
yond it life is a long and arduous struggle for a mere 
existence, without progress and without development. 
History tells us that this is also the zone of civilization, 
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along which the path of empire has moved around the 
world. Within this zone lies the heart of Europe where 
the medieval drama was enacted. For long centuries this 
was an unknown land to the people of the East. The 
banks of the Euphrates, the Indus and the Nile teemed 
with the busy life of cities and towns, the opulent cen- 
tres of oriental magnificence. Nineveh and Babylon, 
Thebes and Luxor had risen to their zenith and fallen 
into decay, while yet the whole of central Europe was 
a vast primeval forest, the abode of wild beasts and 
roving bands of savages. As a knowledge of geogra- 
phy and navigation developed among the Eastern peo- 
ple, and the Mediterranean became a channel of com- 
mercial intercourse between the continents, the shores 
of this great inland sea and the peninsulas extending 
into it began to be peopled and a new era dawned upon 
the world. The spell of orientalism was broken ! This 
offspring of superstition and slave of sensuality until 
then had held under its baneful influence all there was 
of civilization, 

" While wrapped in sleep earth's torpid millions lay, 
Hugged their vile chains, and dreamed their age away.'' 

Orientalism was to lose its sway. The Occident and 
not the Orient was henceforth to dominate in the 
affairs of men. On the continent of Europe was to 
be opened a nobler field for human progre'ss. 

The colonization of the shores of the Mediterranean 
gave birth to a new race through whose active energies 
a higher plane of physical, mental and spiritual devel- 
opment was to be reached. How grand ! how magnifi- 
cent ! how heroic was that development ! how marvel- 
lous the story, so familiar to all and yet of never-ending 
interest ! 
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The chief element in the civilization that centred in 
Greece and Italy and culminated in the erection and 
•expansion of the Roman empire until it extended over 
the greater part of Europe, northern Africa, eastern 
Asia and the islands of the sea, was the geographical 
conditions that characterized these two peninsulas, with- 
out which, in all probability, there would be much less 
of their history worthy of record. Their peninsulated 
position contributed in a large measure to that defence 
against outward foes so essential to their early devel- 
opment, while their internal geography moulded their 
national character and shaped their destiny. 

The most obvious peculiarity of the geography of 
Greece is its remarkable richness in mountains, bays 
and islands, which give it unexampled national de- 
fences, unusual maritime advantages and a peculiar 
variety of climate, vegetation and scenery. In this re- 
spect it but gathers into a smaller page, and expresses 
in a distincter type, the structural peculiarities of the 
continent to which it belongs. In the complexity of 
its make and the variety of its natural features, Greece 
excels every country of Europe, as Europe excels every 
continent of the world. Greece, like Europe, is 
divided by its mountain chains into a number of inde- 
pendent parts. The basins of arable land between 
the hills maintained comparatively isolated populations 
on account of the difficulty of inland communication, 
and naturally developed that individuality of character, 
that local patriotism and that political independence 
which marked the Greek communities ; and the great 
variety of pursuits, interests and stimulus which the 
geographical features of the country created could not 
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fail to conduce to the uncommon vigor, quickness and 
versatility which the people exhibited. The Greeks 
owed their greatness largely to the physical geography 
of the country it was their good fortune to inhabit. 
We have here, at a glance, the source of that Hellenic 
development which exerted such a powerful influence 
over succeeding ages. What there was of civilization 
in Rome was due to Hellenic influences. Greece, the 
centre of the highest form of outward culture that the 
world has ever known, shed the glory of her genius 
over the nascent civilization of Italy, and gave to it all 
that it possessed beyond the barbaric force that enabled 
it to overrun with its armies the continent and the 
islands of the sea. Greece, where the beautiful and sub- 
lime in art combined with the highest skill, was enabled 
not only to Hellenize Rome, but even in her ruins to 
Hellenize the civilized world of to-day. Two thousand 
years of effort have left only imitations of her genius. 
It was this culture, this refinement, that was to be 
brought face to face with the barbaric hordes of the 
north. Rome in her conquests had absorbed the once 
glorious republic, but had not destroyed her intellectual 
influence. Rome had undertaken to beat back the in- 
vaders, and for long years her legions had checked the 
advancing tide, but the surging waves rolled on. Time 
after time they were cowed into subjection under the 
influence of wonderful strategic skill. Forty thou- 
sand miles of military roads penetrated every portion 
of the continent, reaching even into Asia ; to facilitate 
the movement of the armies and connect the military 
posts and colonies, an unrivalled organization and sys- 
tem of administration was everywhere established. The 
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Roman people and the Roman armies were stimulated 
to the highest degree of patriotism and courage. Rome 
itself became a magnificent city of palaces ; along her 
marble porticos victorious leaders rode in ivory chariots 
at the head of triumphal processions, followed by their 
captives in chains, amid the exulting shouts of the mul- 
titude. Adventurers from every clime flocked to her 
standard ; the whole empire became a vast recruiting 
depot — but all in vain. 

During the centuries of Greek and Roman develop- 
ment the population of the earth had immensely in- 
creased ; space and food were required to sustain this 
increasing human life ; the heart of Europe afforded 
the only refuge for the starving masses of the north 
and east. For aeons of ages the preparation for this 
epoch in the life of the world had been going on. The 
gigantic forces of nature had been at work completing 
the geography of the continent. The climatic influ- 
ences, largely due to the Gulf Stream, by which the 
chilling blasts of the north and the burning winds of 
the south were alike tempered in their intensity, had 
prepared the way in that fertile soil and luxuriant vege- 
tation that were to afford the sustenance demanded by 
the teeming millions. The avalanche and the glacier 
had been doing their work grinding down the Alps and 
the Jura, while the great Rhine river spread the debris 
over the bed of the Northern Sea until it rose above 
the waters, to create a home for powerful and opulent 
nations that were to be. It was nature's fiat that the 
supremacy of the world should pass from Rome — hun- 
ger was stronger than her walls, and greed more pow- 
erful than her armies. Rome fell ! but not in a day, 
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or a year, or a century. Her fall was as much the re- 
sult of centuries of disaster as her rise had been that 
of centuries of progress. Her growth was due to ever- 
changing and unforeseen conditions. A purely military 
government, its wealth was the spoils of conquest and 
not the fruits of industry or thrift. The barbarians 
learned its weakness while being taught its strength. 
In time barbarian soldiers filled the ranks of its legions 
— barbarian commanders led its armies, and barbarian 
emperors sat upon its throne. Its grandeur and its 
splendor became the cloak for the lowest forms of vice 
and crime, and thus the transition was gradual from 
glory to shame. The extremes of barbarism and civil- 
ization met, as they always will meet to the end of time. 
And now for a thousand years the most conflicting 
elements were to struggle for the mastery amid the 
ruins of an extinct dynasty. Anarchy reigned supreme. 
There was no law but the law of force ; none to admin- 
ister justice, none to protect the weak against the 
strong. There was, however, one element that survived 
the wreck of empire — it was the Christian Church. 
Persecuted and despised for centuries, it had never 
abandoned its faith, but continued to fight out the battle 
against paganism, only to find itself arrayed against 
Islamism. When the Emperor Constantine abandoned 
paganism and adopted Christianity, he assumed the 
unqualified and absolute protection of the Church. 
Persecution ceased, and Christianity, rising from the 
cross to the throne, became an integral part of the 
imperial system. The priestly functions assumed an 
air of princely grandeur, gorgeous robes and elaborate 
ceremonies were added to the religious exercises, and 
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the head of the Church became a power in the State. 
By imperial decree, vast territories were added to its 
possessions everywhere, involving a system of secular 
administration on a large scale, and adding greatly to 
its revenues and power, while creating a condition of 
dependencies and vassalage second only to the empire 
itself. It was under these circumstances and in the 
absence of any other semblance of authority that the 
Roman Pontiff grasped the sceptre that had fallen from 
the hand of Caesar, and proclaimed the secular suprem- 
acy of the Church. An empire of peace was offered to 
replace the empire of war. Persuasion was to take the 
place of force. Every effort was made to Christianize 
the idolatrous hordes, and draw them within the pale of 
the Church, with but little success. The savage bands 
had come to the feast of the vultures. The ghouls of 
barbarism were fattening on the carcase of the dead 
empire ; with them moral force had no more potency 
than a wisp of straw — without fear and without rever- 
ence — anathemas did not terrify nor blessings tempt 
them. Tribal chieftains assumed the dignity of feudal 
lords ; each, gathering his clans, seized upon as much 
land as he could defend, erected his castle, and bid 
defiance to all comers. In time the whole Continent 
was dotted with these strongholds of feudalism, and 
feudalism became the dominant power. In this 
extremity the Pope found a powerful ally in Charle- 
magne — the grandson of that Charles Martel, who had 
at the battle of Tours checked the further progress of 
the victorious hordes of Islamism, that would have sub- 
jugated not only France but Europe. Charlemagne 
sustained the Pope in his assumption of temporal 
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authority, and at Rome was by him crowned Emperor 
of the " Holy Roman Empire." But on the death of 
Charlemagne the old order of things returned — the 
feudal chiefs became feudal barons and their castles 
multiplied. They studded the banks of the Rhine and 
exacted tolls from its commerce — the strong made 
forays on the weak — slavery in the form of serfdom was 
universal, and the whole Continent was a scene of 
rapine and plunder — neither life nor property was 
safe. 

In the midst of all this there arose another power 
which was destined to wield a commanding influence — 
this was the civic power, or the municipalities. Com- 
merce drew the merchants and the artisans to the cities, 
which, increasing in number and in wealth, became an 
important factor in the life of the period. Amid the 
general disorder they were necessarily on the defensive^ 
hence all the cities were fortified, and to this day the 
type of a European city is a vast fortress. Here there 
were three antagonistic forces, each striving for the 
supremacy — the Church, the cities, and the feudal 
lords, and for a long period these three conflict- 
ing elements of society stood at bay. Each of these 
is largely represented in the architectural monuments 
that remain as evidences of their power and importance ; 
the cathedrals, the civic halls, and halls of the guilds 
or trades, and the feudal castles. A grand impulse was 
given to cathedral architecture in consequence of the 
wide-spread excitement and terror produced as the end 
of a thousand years from the birth of Christ approached. 
The belief was almost universal that at that date the 
end of the world would take place, and when it had 
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passed such was the joy and exultation that vast sums 
were lavished on temples of religion, as tributes of 
gratitude and thanksgiving for the lives that were pro- 
longed. The castle was the domiciliary exponent of 
social and domestic life in the middle ages, just as the 
log cabin and stockade were the exponent of the social 
life of the pioneer in the early settlement of America. 
Universal rapine and turbulence made it necessary that 
the castle should be a fortress, just as the stockade was 
a necessity for the protection of the pioneer from the 
Indians. In his castle, the feudal proprietor led a 
semi-regal life ; his vassals and retainers formed in time 
of need an armed force ; its members proportioned to 
the means of support possessed by the feudal lord, and 
in the same proportion was the size of the castle. As 
a rule this was constructed in accordance with certain 
established principles of attack and defence, and all the 
castles had these principles more or less developed in 
their construction. The walls as a rule were very thick 
and composed of either quarried stone or concrete, 
whichever was most convenient, and sometimes of both. 
There was always a moat surrounding the outer wall, 
either wet or dry. The plan of the castle included two 
or more courts within the enclosure ; the outer court 
for the retainers, the inner for the family and guests. 
In the outer court were the barracks, the armory, the 
stables, the guard rooms. On the outer wall was a 
walk for the sentinel. The entrance was defended by 
a barbican or outwork, with loop holes for musketry. 
The moat was crossed by a drawbridge, to which were 
attached chains and weights to raise or lower it. When 
raised it formed the closed door of the entrance ; be- 
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hind it was suspended the portcullis, a massive structure 
of timber and iron to be lowered as a defence of the 
sally-port or entrance. In the inner court were the ban- 
quet hall, the chapel, and the living rooms. The don- 
jon or keep was a strongly built structure for final 
retreat if the outworks were captured ; the wall of the 
keep was very massive. Within this were the prison 
cells. Frequently there were walled enclosures at- 
tached for gardens and tournament grounds. Wild 
and lawless as were for the most part the lives of the 
men, there was to be found within the castle a certain 
degree of refinement, and as social order advanced, the 
influence of the women began to be felt, but it was not 
until after the Crusades that the full force of this in- 
fluence developed itself. 

The Crusades were in many ways the salvation of 
Europe. Their original object is lost sight of in the 
effect they had upon the social order of the Continent. 
Their origin, their long persistence through a period of 
200 years, the barren results obtained compared with 
the enormous cost and immense sacrifice of life, the ex- 
traordinary moral contagion that induced so many hun- 
dred thousand men to sacrifice their lives, the amazing 
credulity and blind faith that constituted their chief 
stimulus, form perhaps the most extraordinary chap- 
ter in human history. Their effects, so different from 
their objects, were felt for centuries. Their influence 
in the social and political condition of Europe made 
possible a revolution that no other force could have 
accomplished. 

Starting with the preachings of Peter the Hermit, a 
ragged mendicant on a donkey, who had witnessed the 
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cruelties practised by the infidels on the Christian pil- 
grims to Jerusalem, they aroused the deepest interest 
of the Popes, and created an enthusiasm bordering on 
insanity. The rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Saracens was the universal and absorbing thought of 
all Christendom. First the dregs of the population, 
without arms, provisions, or organization, started across 
the continent by hundreds of thousands, only to die by 
the wayside or to perish by the hands of the Hungari- 
ans. Then came armies, commanded by kings and 
emperors and princes and lesser potentates. When all 
else seemed to fail, fifty thousand children, boys and 
girls, were hurried to the scene in the wild hope that 
God would through their innocence accomplish what 
sinful men could not. All died or were sold into slavery 
by the Saracens. Horrible as is the recital of folly, 
misery and suffering, a great good was to come out of 
it. First, it destroyed the power of feudalism through 
the impoverishment of so many feudal lords who gave 
up all for the cause, and the enrichment of a few who 
were wise enough to stay at home and acquire vast ter- 
ritories and wealth. Some of the feudal chieftains be- 
coming thus more powerful than their fellows, assumed 
kingly prerogatives, and gradually the monarchial ex- 
pedient of government was accepted as a relief from 
general disorder. It was accepted by the ecclesiastics, 
because their authority in spiritual matters was recog- 
nized and their vast possessions protected. It was ac- 
cepted by the municipalities, because their independent 
status was conceded and their privileges were not dis- 
turbed. It was accepted by the lower orders, because 
there was for them no alternative, and thus, in course of 
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time, the people of Europe passed under the control of 
hereditary monarchies, whose history for the subse- 
quent centuries, with rare exceptions, is but a sad story 
of wrong and outrage, of bloody wars and revolutions, 
of internecine strife — of profligacy and imbecility — 
on the part of rulers, and a universal suppression 
of individuality among the masses. This so called 
monarchial principle of government of man, although 
a mere expedient, sustained by arms and tolerated 
through fear, was the one ray of sunlight in the me- 
diaeval darkness, and through it social order was in a 
measure secured. The people gathered around the 
thrones that were set up, and the land by slow degrees 
was partitioned off into Kingdoms, with their boun- 
daries defined by natural features, mountain ranges or 
large rivers. In short Europe became a nursery of na- 
tions, for which the continent is so well fitted by its 
geographical conditions. 

In addition to this, through the Crusades the diverse 
people of the two continents, as well as those of Eu- 
rope itself, were brought face to face with each other, 
to the advantage of all. Commerce was stimulated, 
knowledge was diffused. In fact, like our Civil War, 
the Crusades were a blessing in disguise, the results of 
which will be felt for unmarked ages. 

Out of the Crusades came also the institution of 
Chivalry, an element of strength and power that exer- 
cised for several centuries a commanding influence in 
the social, political and religious world. Knighthood 
had its origin among the invading German tribes, being 
the offspring of that stoicism or indifference to every 
form of physical pain and suffering, which has always 
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elicited the admiration and respect of man in his primi- 
tive condition. It has been the supreme test applied 
to the candidate for chieftainship among our North 
American Indians. By degrees this became an impor- 
tant element in the feudal system, and those who showed 
themselves most qualified by endurance of hardship, 
after severe tests, were enrolled as Knights or mounted 
attendants on their lords. Subsequently the conferring 
of Knighthood was attended with religious ceremonies, 
and the qualifications became more and more exacting 
until the twenty-six articles that the Knight subscribed 
to seemed to include every possible virtue and exclude 
every possible vice. Certain it is that a noble order 
of manhood was established, the influence of which has 
been indelibly stamped upon civilization everywhere. 

The revival of civilization and the intelligent recon- 
struction of social order, was in a large measure the 
preservation of the intellectual forces under the auspices 
and through the masterly organization of the Christian 
Church, which survived all the changes and mutations 
of that turbulent period with a vitality almost unim- 
paired. The monks in their monasteries preserved and 
fostered the records and the intellectuality of the past, 
and in their gardens preserved and fostered the seeds 
and plants that would otherwise have vanished from 
the face of the earth, and thus it would appear that the 
imperial protection of Christianity had in it a marvel- 
lous foresight ; that it was to be the agency for perpet- 
uating that knowledge which would otherwise have 
passed into oblivion. The world will never know the 
full extent of its obligation to those religious devotees 
who have transmitted to futurity the knowledge of a 
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thousand truths in science and nature, the blessings of 
which we now enjoy. The crumbling ruins of abbeys 
and monasteries are the mute evidences of the years of 
their fidelity, zeal and patient industry. All differences 
in creed are lost sight of in the contemplation of the 
great good that has thus come to mankind. 

It is not intended to assume, however, that the en- 
tire intellectual force of the Middle Ages was confined 
to those in holy orders. On the contrary, the litera- 
ture of that period is filled with examples of the high- 
est order of genius, entirely outside the pale of the 
Church, showing brighter from the contrast with the 
surrounding gloom. The crowning of Petrarch with 
the laurel wreath amid the ruins of Rome is a striking 
evidence of this. " Nothing (says Macaulay) can be 
conceived more affecting or noble than that ceremony ; 
the superb palaces and porticos by which had rolled the 
ivory chariots of Marius and Caesar had long mould- 
ered into dust. The laurelled fasces, the golden eagles, 
the shouting legions, the captives, and the pictured 
cities were indeed wanting to his victorious procession. 
The sceptre had passed away from Rome, but she still 
retained the mightier influence of an intellectual em- 
pire, and was now to confer the reward of an intellect- 
ual triumph. To the man who had extended the 
dominion of her ancient language, who had erected 
the trophies of philosophy and imagination in the 
haunts of ignorance and ferocity, whose captives were 
the hearts of admiring nations enchained by the influ- 
ence of his song, whose spoils were the treasures of an- 
cient genius, rescued from obscurity and decay, the 
Eternal City offered the just and glorious tribute of her 
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gratitude, amid the ruined monuments of ancient and 
the infant erections of modern Art ; he who had re- 
stored the broken link between the two ages of human 
civilization was crowned with the wreath which he had 
deserved from the moderns who owed to him their re- 
finement, from the ancients who owed to him their 
fame. Never was coronation so august witnessed by 
Westminster or Rheims." 

The troubadours and minnesingers were the outcome 
of feudalism, and formed prominent features of feudal 
life. The isolation of the castles was peculiarly adapted 
to foster the existence of those roving singers, who 
either singly or in parties went from castle to castle to 
entertain the dwellers with their improvised songs 
and music. 

The rise of the monarchial principle, while it broke 
the power of the feudal lords and so tamed their pred- 
atory habits, did not destroy the system — it improved 
it — and under the new order of things, castle life de- 
veloped many refining influences. The position of 
women was improved and their habits and manner of 
life took on a new coloring One of the chief charac- 
teristics of knighthood was a manly devotion to woman, 
and the improvised strains of the troubadours largely 
partook of the tender sentiment. It was an age of 
romance ; in fact the word originated in the tales that 
were told in the mixed language of the barbarians and 
the Latins. 

In the heart of Germany there is one old town that 
above all others bears the stamp of the better side of 
the Middle Ages, and of its later life ; it is a spot dear 
to the antiquarian, and hallowed by gentle reminis- 
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cences of the poets and painters of that period. Its 
quaint old houses have a charm that is found nowhere 
else — a medieval atmosphere still hovers over its gabled 
roofs — medieval echoes seem to follow the footsteps in 
its narrow streets, and medieval shadows linger on its 
walls. Would that time and progress might turn aside 
and leave old Nuremberg forever undisturbed ! How 
lovingly Longfellow responds to the witchery of its 
influence: 

NUREMBERG. 
In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the ancient, stands; 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them throng. 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the Emperors, rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time defying, centuries old ; 
And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted in their uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, 
Waves the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigunde's hand. 
On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days, 
Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian's praise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world of art — 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common mart, 
And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dust, 
And in bronze the twelve apostles guard from age to age their trust; 
In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture rare, 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 

Here, when art was still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 
Lived and labored Albrecht Dilrer, the evangelist of art ; 
Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tomb-stone where he lies; 
Dead he is not — but departed — for the artist never dies. 
Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its air! 
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Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal lanes, 
Walked of yore the master singers, chanting rude poetic strains. 
From remote and sunless suburbs, came they to the friendly guild, 
Building nests in Fame's great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil's chime; 
Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of poesy bloom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
Wisest of the twelve wise masters, in huge folios sang and laughed; 
But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, and his face above the door; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman's song, 
As the old man, gray and dove-like, with his great beard white and long; 
And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master's antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry; 
Not thy councils, not thy kaisers win for thee the world's regard, 
But thy painter Albrecht Diirer and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his careless lay ; 

Gathering from the pavement's crevice, as a floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, the long pedigree of toil. 



